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Two more photos from the 1993 BENC Easter Camp at Mt Cole. The one on the front cover gives 
some impression of the John Lindner hygienic outdoor kitchen in operation. John is shown 
preparing his fruit loaf (still warm) before sharing it. The photo on the back shows Peter Allan, 
Rob and Glenise Moors and their daughter soaking up the midday sun at the Ditchfield campsite. 
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A Much Used Nest Box 
Author: John Burtonclay 


In response to Bobbie and Allan Malone’s article in November ‘93 Whirrakee, I too have found 
tree frogs in a nest box. The box is about four metres high in an Ironbark tree and has a 32mm 
diameter entrance hole. This was about four years ago, but if my memory serves me correctly, 
there were two quite large frogs present. Unlike the ones described by the Malones, these were a 
very pale beige colour, almost off-white. They were lighter than tree frogs I had previously 
observed, and as far as I can remember, they did not have orange under the arms and legs. I 
cannot remember the shape of their pupils. 

Since then the same box has been used regularly by Sugar Gliders. The Gliders I have found in 
this box have always been juvenile animals. I have another box some distance away which is 
always occupied by adult Sugar Gliders, sometimes with young. I would guess that the smaller 
animals in the ‘frog’ box are actually dispersing young. 

The so-called frog box has since been filled to the top with a large bark nest and is currently home 
to a female Brush-tailed Phascogale. She is in the process of raising a family of six kids. 

The young Tuans can be seen at dusk each night frolicking in the nest tree and on the ground close 
to the tree. They do not appear to be feeding, just playing. I suppose mum returns during the 
night to feed them, as they all return to the nest box after about half an hour of excercise. 

This box was also used as a breeding site by Tuans last year. During last summer after the baby 
Tuans had left, I again saw Sugar Gliders emerging from the box at dusk, so it would appear that 
the Tuans do not retain exclusive rights to their home all year round. 


Since I prepared this article, Chris Tzaros has told me that he recently found Peron’s Tree Frog in a 
Pardalote nest box. 


Excursion to the Whipstick 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday 17th October about 20 members and friends went on a tour of the Whipstick; we went 
to the Rifle Range near Eaglehawk. We saw Acacia genistifolia, Hooded Caladenias, Rice Flower, 
Dianella robusta, Red Stringybark and Ironbark, White-eared Honeyeater, Red Wattlebirds, one 
Wallaby, Caladenia cucullata, Dillwynia, Thelymitra nuda, Primrose Goodenia, Golden Pennants, 
Calytrix, Hibbertia, Tetratheca, Salmon Sun Orchid, Crested Bellbird, Little Raven, Australian 
Raven. 

We climbed to the lookout on Flagstaff Hill, from where we could see the Spire of the Sacred 
Heart Cathedral. After that we saw Blue Dampiera, Bearded Orchids, a lot of Baeckia 
ramosissima, Hop Goodenia, Grevillea alpina, White-winged Chough, Striated Pardalote, Wren, 
Grey Fantail, Melaleuca decussata, Fringe Lily, RufousWhistler, Crowea, Musk Orchid, Olearia 
teretifolia, Slaty Sheoak, Acacia aspera, Grey Everlasting, Donkey Orchid, Matted Bush Pea. The 
circle with the puddling machine was near the Blue Jacket Mine. We had afternoon tea after going 
on a long walk, where we saw fungi, Prostanthera (Westringia), Daphne Heath, Leopard Orchid, 
Grey Thrush, Hakea sericea. 


Thanks to Peter Ellis and Graham Hill for leading the excursion, to Dianne Collier for helping me 
with these notes and to the various people who helped me along the way. 


Mallacoota Meanderings 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


In October a friend and I spent a week at Gipsy Point Lodge near Mallacoota, participating in their 
‘Field Naturalists’ week. The congenial small group was led in the field by Fay and Clive 
Gordon, and very well fed and housed by Alan and Sue, and their staff at the Lodge. 


Monday was spent around and about Mallacoota Inlet, visiting a variety of bushland areas. We 
started at the Gipsy Point cemetery where a multitude of sun orchids in bud just needed that touch 
of warmth to display their splendour. At Betka beach under the coastal shrubs were many 
Maroon-hood and Green-comb Spider Orchids. More orchids and other flowering plants were 
found on the slashed area at the Gun Club. 


Tuesday saw the small bus heading in to New South Wales to visit the southern section of Ben 
Boyd National Park. Our morning tea stop along Green Cape Road gave a magnificient view 
across Disaster Bay towards Victoria. The tall sclerophyll forest gave way to colourful heathland 
as we neared the Cape. The flowering plants included Woolly Grevillea, Coral Heath, Common 
Correa, Dusky Coral Pea, Hairy Fan Flower and Blue Dampiera. 

From the Green Cape lighthouse we were delighted to see a small group of seals lazily rolling 
around in the water and an almost continuous stream of short-tailed shearwaters flying south to 
their nesting areas. Our lunch stop was enlivened by the presence of a 1.5m Lace Monitor which 
we disturbed scavenging around the camp. It retreated up a tree where it was later harrassed by 
several Choughs; eventually it headed for safety into the scrub. 


Wednesday we boarded the ‘Coringle’ at Mallacoota for an extensive trip through the Inlet and 
up the Wallagaraugh River with captain and guide Neil Rankin and his trusty ‘Mate’ the dog. The 
low lying islands in Bottom Lake are a haven for bird life; the birdos did not know where to look 
first The Narrows with steeply wooded hills led into Top Lake. Here Captain Neil whistled up 
the Sea Eagles, providing a fish for each as we moved through its territory. Not one missed 
scooping up its treat from the water. Not just the birdos were enthralled by this! 

Along the Wallagaraugh River the forest each side gradually became thicker and more ‘jungly’. 
We caught glimpses of water dragons basking on rocks and logs, and were fortunate to see two 
specimens of Royal Grevillea in flower. A brief walk into the rainforest gave us some idea of its 
majesty. It also introduced us to ticks and leeches which were abundant in the lush moist 
undergrowth! 

Later that afternoon we visited Genoa Falls, not spectacular, but an attractive sight with water 
tumbling and rippling over and around huge granite boulders. It was exciting to see the Streaked 
Rock Orchid, a plant classified as rare, on some of the rocks beside the creek. 


Thursday morning the young and energetic headed for the top of Genoa Peak; most of us 
meandered slowly up the track with frequent stops - to study the flora of course! The plants were 
worth looking at, among them Nodding Blue Lily, Lilac Lily, Austral Sarsparilla and Holly 
Lomatia. 

A return visit to Gipsy Point cemetery, in sunshine this time, showed the beauty of the abundant 
Dotted and Salmon Sun Orchids and an interesting hybrid between these two, More orchids were 
seen along the Captains Creek fire trail incuding the Thick-lip Spider Orchid and Honey Caladenia. 
The Forked Sundew was found on the edge of the swampy area. 

Back in the rain forest (more ticks and leeches!) along the Double Creek Nature Walk we looked 
for, and found, the epiphytic Gunn’s Orchid. The white flowers of the Branching Grass-flag 
showed clearly against the many shades of green under the tree canopy. 


Friday we drove back into New South Wales to gain access to the Howe Range section of 
Croajingalong National Park. Along Maxwell Road we explored thick rainforest with an 
abundance of tree ferns rising above the dense undergrowth. (Ticks and leeches were abundant 
too!) All were delighted to see the endangered Orange-blossom Orchid, another epiphyte, in 


bloom. 


the Howe Range Forest was a wonderful sight, with massed Wedding Bush and Forest Boronia a 
blaze of colour. Among all this glory we were intrigued by an area of ‘Grass Tree plain’ where 
this species predominated, sheltering orchids and other small plants. 

This full day brought to a fitting end a week of great pleasure and interest. 


Plant List (incomplete) 


Dotted Sun Orchid (Thelymitra ixioides) 
Salmon Sun Orchid (Thelymitra rubra) 
Purplish Beard Orchid (Calochilus robertsonii) 
Large Duck Orchid (Caleana major) 
Maroon-hood (Pterostylis pedunculata) 
Wallflower Orchid (Diuris corymbosa) 
Streaked Rock Orchid (Dendrobium striolatum) 
Branching Grass-flag (Libertia paniculata) 
Silky Purple-flag (Patersonia sericea) 
Austral Sarsparilla (Smilax australis) 

Tall Yellow-eye (Xyris operculata) 
Grassland Daisy (Brachyscome angustifolia) 
White Everlasting (Helichrysum baxteri) 
Button Everlasting (Helichrysum scorpioides) 
Forked Sundew (Drosera binata) 

Wedding Bush (Ricinocarpus pinifolius) 
Large-leaf Bush-pea (Pultenaea daphnoides) 
Rough Bush-pea (Pultenaea scabra) 

Blue Dampiera (Dampiera stricta) 

Hop Goodenia (Goodenia ovata) 

Hairy Fan-flower (Scaevola ramosissima) 
Common Apple-berry (Billardiera scandens) 
Sweet Pittosporum (Pittosporum undulatum) 
Heath Milkwort (Comesperma ericinum) 
Love Creeper (Comesperma volubile) 

Hairy Pink Bells (Tetratheca pilosa) 

Coast Banksia (Banksia integrifolia) 

Saw Banksia (Banksia serrata) 

Woolly Grevillea (Grevillea lanigera) 

Royal Grevillea (Grevillea victoriae) 
Small-flower Grevillea (Grevillea parviflora) 
Holly Lomatia (Lomatia ilicifolia) 


Green-comb Spider Orchid (Caladenia dilatata) 
Pink Fingers (Caladenia carnea) 

Thick-lip spider Orchid (Caladenia tessellata) 
Honey Caladenia (Caladenia clarkiae) 
Waxlip Orchid (Glossodia major) 

Gun’s Orchid (Sarcochilus australis) 
Orange-blossom Orchid (Sarcochilus falcatus) 
Lilac Lily (Schelhammera undulata) 

Rush Lily (Sowerbaea juncea) 

Nodding Blue Lily (Stypandra glauca) 
Blanket-leaf (Bedfordia arborescens) 

Wiry Bauera (Bauera rubioides) 

Trailing Guinea-flower (Hibbertia dentata) 
Silky Guinea-flower (Hibbertia sericea) 
Common Heath (Epacris impressa) 

Coral Heath (Epacris gunnii) 

Coast Beard-heath (Leucopogon parviflorus) 
Round-leaf Mint-bush (Prostanthera rotundifolia) 
Lilly-pilly (Acmena smithii) 

Crimson Bottlebrush (Callistemon citrinus) 
Coast Tea-tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 
Swamp Paperbark (Melaleuca ericifolia) 
Kanooka (Tristaniopsis laurina) 

Forest Clematis (Clematis glycinoides) 

Erect Violet (Hybanthus vernonii) 

Forest Boronia (Boronia muelleri) 

Dusty Miller (Spyridium parviflorum) 

Tall Rice-flower (Pimelea ligustrina) 
Common Aotus (Aotus ericoides) 

Common Correa (Correa reflexa) 

Prickly Currant Bush (Coprosma quadrifida) 


What Bird is That ? 
Author: Peter Howden 


I was recently accosted in a corridor at the University by a couple of fellow biology students 
wanting help to identify some birds they had observed. After I had been sung and whistled at for 
about five minutes, I had made tentative identifications of most of them, but recommended that 
they go to the library for confirmation. I suggested Simpson & Day andSlater, and told them of a 
book that I had heard that had excellent call identifications, including useful phonetic spellings. I 
realised later that I had meant Pizzey’s book, but at the time I told them the author was Cayley. 
About an hour later, I was sitting having a coffee in the mature age lounge at the Uni when one of 
the ladies approached looking quite bemused. She told me that they had been standing in between 
the shelves in the library singing out the phonetic spellings of the calls of the birds I had identified, 
and they didn’t sound right. In fact she said that none of the calls sounded like her birds at all. I 
was taken aback, and then quite confused when she placed ‘Cayley’ in front of me and pointed at 
the White-plumed Honeyeater. There were no call identification notes in the descriptions at all. 
The mystery was immediately solved when she sang at me.... 

*Li-chen-o-sto-mus pen-i-cill-a-tus”’. 


Mid Murray Field Naturalists- Mallee Cliffs National Park Excursion 
18.9.93 - 26.9.93 


As promised in Tom Patullo’s article in the last issue, here is the bird list for the above excursion: 


Emu, Australian Grebe 

Black-shouldered Kite, Black Kite, Collared Sparrowhawk, 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, Peregrine Falcon, Australian Hobby, 

Brown Falcon, Australian Kestrel, 

Mallee Fowl, Masked Lapwing (Plover), 

Common Bronzewing, Crested Pigeon, 

Galah, Major Mitchell Cockatoo, Cockatiel, Mallee Ringneck, 
Mulga Parrot, Blue Bonnet, 

Pallid Cuckoo, Black-eared Cuckoo, Owlet Nightjar, 

Rainbow Bird, Richard’s Pipit, Tree Martin, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Flame Robin, Red-capped Robin, Hooded Robin, Jacky Winter, 
Rufous Whistler, Grey Shrike-thrush, Crested Bellbird 

Restless Flycatcher, Willy Wagtail, Chestnut Quail-thrush, 
White-browed Babbler, Splendid Fairy-wren, 

Weebill, Chestnut-rumped Thornbill, Yellow-rumped Thornbill, 
Southern Whiteface, Varied Sittella, Brown Treecreeper, 

Red Wattlebird, Striped Honeyeater, Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, 
Singing Honeyeater, White-eared Honeyeater, Yellow-plumed Honeyeater, 
White-fronted Chat, Striated Pardalote, Yellow-rumped Pardalote, 
White-winged Chough, Apostlebird, White-browed Woodswallow, 
Grey Butcherbird, Magpie, Australian Raven, Starling. 


Rosellas’ Mixed Match 
Author: Margaret A. Watts 


After a visit to Bendigo today my husband and I decided to lunch at Lake Neangar and found rather 
to our surprise that we had chosen a table under a Sugar Gum tree in which a pair of rosellas 
appeared to be nesting. We were very interested to see that the female was an Eastern Rosella 
while the male was a handsome Crimson Rosella. After the Crimson Rosella had perched for a 
time alone in the tree, the female emerged from the hollow and the pair flew off together over to the 
island in the lake. A while later they returned and the female entered the hole. After perching in 
the tree and calling softly for a while, the male flew over to the island again alone, but the female 
had not emerged from the nest hole before we left for home. 


Too Precious to Lose: Old Growth Forest 
Author: Jane Cleary 


This is a summary of a letter the Club received recently from the Conservation Council of Victoria. 


‘We are offering your Club and its members the opportunity to participate in one of our major 
campaigns - designed to save the last of our precious old growth forest in the Central Highlands of 
East Gippsland. 

Large colourful billboards placed along major Melbourne roads will bring the campaign to the 
notice of the public. Local community activity and information kits will reinforce the message. 

Old growth forest is an irreplaceable cradle of life. It is not a renewable resource. It takes 400 
years or more to be re-created after a major disturbance. 

Comprehensive surveys are almost completed. These identify the extent of the old growth 
forests, and which parts contain National Estate values. Rather than for protection, the 
Victorian Government could use this information to decide how much Old Growth to log, in East 
Gippsland and the Ash forests of the Central Highlands. 

On the other hand the Federal Government has undertaken to create a reserve system to protect old 
growth forest and wilderness values by 1995. We must make sure they keep their promise. 
Public concern will strongly influence their decisions. We need to tell the public 
what is going on and help them to pressure the politicians. 


How You can help: 

Help us mount a big campaign. Strong financial support is critical. 

Write! It is also important to convey your message to the polititians. 

- Mrs. Ros Kelly, Federal Minister for the Environment is responsible for implementing the 
National Forest Policy. Tell her to use her power to ensure protection of old growth forests 
(Parliament House Canberra) 

- Tell State Minister for Natural Resources, Mr Geoff Coleman, that he should act to protect all old 
growth forest immediately (Old Treasury Building, SpringStreet, Melbourne). 


It is planned to have sample letters available at the December gathering. 


The Orchids of Wildflower Drive 
Author: Tom Patullo 


This article is to be about the orchids of Wildflower Drive but before I get onto the orchids I must 
mention the Pultenaea pedunculata of the area. On a sunny afternoon the 23rd of October a dozen 
or so orchid enthusiasts stepped out of their cars to a scene that beggars description. An unbroken 
carpet that later we found extended to cover areas of ground with the bright yellow and red flowers 
of Pultenaea pedunculata, interspersed with the bright yellow, pansy-like flowers of the Primrose 
Goodenia. We were walking on a carpet of yellow and red that went on for acres and acres. 

The first orchid to appear was the Blue Scented Sun Orchid, Thelymitra nuda, although some of 
these orchids were past their best, there were many that were right at their peak, and of course, it 
being a warm sunny afternoon, all the flowers were fully open. 

This was not the case with the smaller flowered Salmon Sun Orchid, Thelymitra rubra, although 
we found plenty with flowers open, there were plenty of buds still to come out, also in numbers 
were the smaller Sun Orchid in bloom, the one with the somewhat pointed petals, Thelymitra 
pauciflora. 

During the afternoon we found a number Brown Beards, Calochilus robertsonii in flower and, a 
surprise for this area, Pterostylis biseta. 1 am calling it P. biseta because as the buds were not yet 
opened, we were unable to say which one it was of the three orchids we now know as P. maxima, 
P. exima (P. excelsa ?) and P. biseta. (Editor’s note: Rod Orr thinks it must have been P. maxima) 
The Hooded Caladenia was plentiful, the small Caladenia cucullata, with six or at best seven 
flowers on a thin stem. 

We were looking for, and hoping to find the Thelymitra macmillanii, which we knew to be in the 
area, previous sighting had positioned it to be among a stand of Ironbarks, and as we approached 
this landmark, the finding of Thelymitra antennifera gave us hope. I claim that whereever I have 
found T. macmillanii there has always been T. antennifera close by. However I do not claim that 
the converse.is always so, that is, if you find Rabbits Ears, you will always find T. macmillanii. 
On this day however, we did not find the Scarlet Thelymitra. 

Just about here we found. Thelymitra ixiodies var. truncata, a small blue orchid with spotted lateral 
petals, and close by was Thelymitra juncifolia, which we were able to identify with the aid of 
David Jones’ book ‘Orchids of Australia’, thanks to the Goonan boys who had brought a copy 
along. Several specimens of Microtis species were found, also a number of Glossodia major were 
found, quite evidently fading. 
Evidence of Caleana major (leaves and bud stems) was located by the Goonan boys. So ended 
our orchid hunt for that day, but along the way we noted the following all in flower: 

Pultenaea pedunculata, Primrose Goodenia, Trigger Plant, Tea Tree, Common Rice flower, Beard 
Heath, Alpine Grevillea, Eriostemon verrucosus, Calytrix tetragona, Yam Daisy, Dianella, Golden 
and Grey Everlasting, Chocolate Lily, Golden Pennants, Hakea sericea, Mat Rush, Blue 
Pincushion. 


Somewhat later in the week while talking to Rod Orr I learned that the Goonan boys had identfied 
another orchid seen on the Saturday. With the aid of Jones’ book on orchids and verification from 
Rod, the boys had found a new record for the Bendigo area - Thelymitra luteocilium, an orchid 
somewhat similar to T. nuda in form but pink in colour, like T. rubra with large yellow hair tufts 
on the column. 


Of Hoarding Ravens and Thieving Magpies 
Author: Tom Burton 


Life if full of little disappointments. In my youth I was once persuaded to see one film rather than 
another by the promise of a Heckle and Jeckle cartoon in support. To my chagrin, the ‘short’ that 
was shown was some symphony orchestra playing the overture to ‘The Thieving Magpie’ by 
Rossini. I kept waiting for them to get off and allow the cartoon on, but, of course, I’d got it 
wrong, and “The Thieving Magpie’ was not the title of a H and J cartoon. 

This maudlin tale was inspired by Val Rowley’s interesting article on a Raven’s storing of food. 
Rossini’s opera re-tells the old folk tale of a serving girl who is sentenced to death for stealing a 
silver spoon, which is found, in the nick of time, in a European Magpie’s nest. Now, European 
and American Magpies (quite unrelated to our Magpies) belong in the large cosmopolitan Crow 
family, Corvidae, to which Ravens belong, and I wondered if the ‘hoarding’ behaviour was 
general among the corvids. 

Thus it was that I delved into Derek Goodwin’s ‘Crows of the World’. In the third paragraph of 
this 350 page book is this summary of characteristic corvid behaviour: “feeding of the female of a 
pair by the male; hiding surplus food and covering it from sight; nest building by both 
sexes but incubation and brooding by the female only; holding large awkward food items under 
one or both feet while breaking or tearing them with the bill; and carrying food for the young in the 
throat of gular pouch.” 

Hiding of food has been observed in many species of corvids: Crows, Rooks, Ravens, Jackdaws, 
Magpies, Jays and Nutcrackers. Goodwin points out that “the movements used when putting food 
into a hiding place are essentially similar to .....those when feeding young”, that is, food that had 
been held in the gullet, throat or a pouch is brought up into the bill, then thrust into the hiding place 
- a crevice, hole or matted vegetation. Finally the bird covers the site by raking vegetation or soil 
over it or by placing an object such as a stone on top. Some birds such as Rooks and Grey Jays 
sometimes dig holes for their food. 

The reason for hiding behaviour is obviously to ensure a food supply when times become harder, 
but other effects can follow: Jays probably do much to spread oak trees by hiding acorns but not 
recovering all of them, and Nutcrackers also spread their favourite pines. Moreover, by hiding the 
surplus food some species may prevent invasion of their feeding territory by other birds. 

What of the ‘stealing’ and hiding of jewels and other bright objects? Well, Goodwin points out 
that these items are found in nests - so it is not the same behaviour as food-hiding, as corvids never 
hide food in their nests. Goodwin believes that ‘stealing’ of bright objects results from the bird’s 
curiosity having been aroused by humans’ hiding them away, so that the Magpie, Rook or 
Jackdaw thinks that the jewels are food worth taking when a chance arises, and they are discarded 
at the nest when found to be inedible. 

Finally what of our corvids? I have not come across any other reference for food-hiding by 
Australian Crows or Ravens (our only corvids). Has anyone else? 


Reference: Goodwin, D. (1977) Crows of the World. 
University of Queensland Press, St. Lucia Qld. 


Bird Notes and Observations November 1993 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Regent Honeyeater (2 with young in nest) Tooborac Nol State Forest Oct. 1993 
Square-tailed Kite (1) Muckleford 3.1.93 


Observations 

Buff-banded Rail (1) Kennington Res. 24.8.93 

Great-crested Grebe (9) Lake Eppalock 17.9.93 

Grey-crowned Babbler (1) Black Duck Cove, Lake Eppalock 9.10.93, 28.10.93 
Southern Whiteface (3) Lake Eppalock 11.10.93 

Blue-billed Duck (2) Kennington Res. 12-21.10.93 


Notes 

The local breeding of the Regent Honeyeater has aroused a lot of interest. The nest was in a 
Yellow Box near the edge of Box-Ironbark forest. There were at least two young in the nest. We 
look forward to further news. 

The presence of Blue-billed Ducks on the Res. also raised hopes of their breeding, while all else 
were breeding around them: Black Ducks (five families), Coots, Swamphens, Moorhens, Masked 
Lapwings. Alas, it was not to be. When last seen alive, the female was very irritated, presumably 
by parasites, and several times she virtually stood upright in the water and skittered backwards 
while scratching her belly with her bill. Eventually she climber out of the water onto a log, where 
she continued to scratch. When the observer left, the duck had been scratching for about 3/4 hour. 
The observer was laid low by his own paprasite (a virus) for a week or so, and when he saw the 
duck again, she was floating dead near the hide (4 November), and the drake had departed. 

The Grey-crowned Babbler was seen feeding with a flock of 15 White-broweds on 9th and 28th of 
October. It seems that the Crested Grebes may have bred at Lake Eppalock, as the group of nine 
birds included juveniles. 

A pale form of the Noisy Miner was seen in the Strathdale Park near the Reservoir Rd toilet block. 
At first sight it was thought to be an albino, but on closer inspection with binoculars it was seen to 
possess the typical dark eye as well as the usual black on the face and olive in the wing. Nearby, 
on the Res., the male Wood Duck that was reported in the May 93 Whirrakee is still present and 
alone. 


New Year Day Holiday Garden Bird Count 
Author: Vincent Serventy 


The Garden Bird Count will take place on the New Years Day Holiday of 1994. Because of 
fluctuations of timing, State by State, of the old Australia Day, as well as other considerations, we 
have decided to change the day to one which is easy to remember. 

The Wild Life Preservation Society of Australia asks any interested person to walk around their 
garden between 7 and 8am or any single hour between dawn and dark, recording not only the 
kinds of birds they see or hear, but also the numbers which are present or fly over during that time. 
If a bird cannot be identified, a description will allow us to do this. 

We are interested in counts only from people living in urban areas, no matter how large or small 
their town. In addition prizes of bird feeders will be awarded to the best letters sent. Post your list 
with your address and POSTCODE to WLPS of Australia, Box 3428 GPO Sydney NSW 2001. 
Enclose a stamped, self addressed envelope if you would like to know the results of the 1993 bird 
count. Facts obtained will help our study of urban bird life. 


If you would like any news item or further information, please contact either of the following: 
Vincent Serventy, President Wild Life Preservation Society of Australia, 36 Diamond Road 
Pearl Beach NSW 2256 Fax 043-43-4708 

Ross Bernie Phone (h) 02-607-8825 

Allan Read Phone (h) 02-609-7148 
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Three years of weekly sight and sound bird records in a garden near Bendigo, 
Victoria, Part 2 


Author: Joost Brower 


This is the second part of Joost Brower’s article; for the Introduction and description of individual 
birds, please refer to the first part which appeared in the September 1993 Whirrakee. 


Analysis per species 

Based on the pattern of their observed presence around our house, the bird species noted have been 
classified as follows: 

R = resident, observed most weeks 

Y = year-round visitor,observed most months 

S = seasonal visitor, 1 = spring, 2 = summer, 3 = autumn, 4 = winter 

I = irregular visitor, at least several times each year, no seasonal pattern 

O = occasional visitor, 3-6 times in three years, no seasonal pattern 

X = exceptional visitor, 1 or 2 observations in three years 


Patterns of Occurrence 
Regrouped according to patterns of occurrence, the list of birds observed is as follows: 


R...(9-10 species): | Masked Lapwing, Spotted Turtle-dove?, Galah, Blackbird, Red Wattlebird, 
Silvereye, House Sparrow, Common Starling, Australian Magpie-lark, 
Australian Magpie. 


Y...(5 species): Musk Lorikeet, Eastern Rosella, Laughing Kookaburra, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbill, Australian Raven. 


S1... (1 species): Crested Pigeon? 


S1,2...(2-4 species): Black-shouldered Kite?, Pallid Cuckoo, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 
Clamorous Reed-warbler? 


$1,2,3...(2 species): Rufous Whistler, Grey Shrike-thrush. 

$2... (0-1 species): Brown Goshawk? 

S2,3... (3 species): White-throated Needletail, Welcome Swallow, Little Raven 
§2,3,4...(3 species): Superb Fairy-wren, Noisy Miner, Grey Currawong 
S3,4...(1 species): Willie Wagtail 

$3,4,1...(3 species): Yellow Thornbill, Mistletoebird, Spotted Pardalote 

S4...(2 species): Yellow-faced Honeyeater, White-plumed Honeyeater 
S4,1,2...(1 species): European Goldfinch 


I...(4-5 species): Spotted Turtle-dove?, Purple-crowned Lorikeet, Little Lorikeet, Grey 
Fantail, Fuscous Honeyeater. 
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O...(3-6 species): Black-shouldered Kite?, Brown Goshawk?, Feral Pigeon, Crested Pigeon?, 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Restless Flycatcher. 


X...(16-17 species): White-faced Heron, Straw-necked Ibis, Black Swan, Collared 
Sparrowhawk, Australian Hobby, Common Bronzewing, Long-billed 
Corella, Horsefield’s Bronze Cuckoo, Fork-tailed Swift, Pink Robin, 
Crested Shrike-tit, Clamorous Reed-warbler?, Weebill, Buff-rumped 
Thornbill, Brown-headed Honeyeater, European Greenfinch, Zebra Finch. 


The bulk of the observations obviously concern the residents and year-round visitors. Among the 
15-16 species there are no surprises. Among the seasonal visitors (about 20 species), some 
behave as expected, but others do not. Remarkable to me are for instance the possibly seasonal 
visits of a Black-shouldered Kite; the fact that the Welcome Swallow and Little Raven may only be 
around Kangaroo Flat in spring and summer; the apparent seasonal absence (or quietness) of 
Superb Fairy-wren and Noisy Miner (in spring), of Yellow Thornbill, Mistletoebird and Spotted 
Pardalote (in summer), of European Goldfinch (in autumn), and of Grey Shrike-thrush (in winter); 
the visits in winter of honeyeaters, and of Willie Wagtail in autumn and winter. I must note the 
attraction our winter-flowering camelias had for the honeyeaters and Silvereyes (and for the House 
Sparrows). The irregular, occasional and exceptional visitors (about 25 species) showed no 
seasonal pattern. This is at least in part because of too few observations of each species. Not 
surprisingly, the waterbirds and most raptors are in these categories. 


Changes with Time 

Total number of species observed over the three years 1986-89 was 60, plus 7 or 8 species 
observed only in 1985-86. The total number of species observed over 1986-87 was 41-42, over 
1987-88: 45, and over 1988-89: 44. This shows no dramatic changes. 


The following species were only observed in a particular year: 


Only observed in 1986-87 (5 species): White-faced Heron, Straw-necked Ibis, Black Swan, 
Common Bronzewing, Brown-headed Honeyeater. 

Only observed in 1987-88 (4 species): Australian Hobby, Long-billed Corella, Fork-tailed 
Swift, Zebra Finch. 

Only observed in 1988-89 (8 species): Collared Sparrowhawk, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 


Horsefield’s Bronze Cuckoo, Pink Robin, Crested 
Shrike-tit, Restless Flycatcher, Buff-rumped 
Thornbill, European Greenfinch. 


All these species were only observed once or twice, the habitat around our house was not 
particularly suited to any of them, and the observations do not appear to conform to any particular 
pattern. 

On the other hand, there may be an underlying pattern in the observation of certain species in 1985- 
86 only, before I started recording my observations on a weekly basis. These 7 or 8 species were 
Peaceful Dove, Rainbow Bee-eater, Brown Thornbill, Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, White-naped 
Honeyeater, Striated Pardalote, White-browed Woodswallow and possibly Grey Butcherbird. 

In particular the observations of Rainbow Bee-eaters and White-browed Woodswallow may have 
been related to a widespread outbreak of locusts in northern Victoria that year. 


A number of species were not observed in a particular year: 


Not observed in 1986-87 (3 species): Crested Pigeon, Clamorous Reed-warbler, Weebill 
Not observed in winter 1987: White-plumed Honeyeater 
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Not observed in 1987-88 (3 species): Black-shouldered Kite, Pallid Cuckoo 


Not observed in winter 1988: Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Not observed in 1988-89 (4 species): Brown Goshawk, Feral Pigeon, White-throated Needletail, 
Grey Fantail 


About these the following is suggested: 

Crested Pigeons may have been expanding southward: they seemed to appear more regularly along 
the road to Melbourne during the same period. 

Clamorous Reed-warblers may have moved in or may have moved back in when grazing and 
burning along the creek were reduced. 

Pallid Cuckoos may have been low in numbers in spring 1987 (and also in spring 1988, when I 
only heard them near our house in two weeks); on the other hand, we were away for most of 
September and October 1987. 


In addition, there seemed to be a local downward trend in numbers of Galahs and Musk Lorikeets: 
the big flocks of Galahs in autumn and winter may have gone elsewhere to roost. The change in 
numbers of Musk Lorikeets may have been related to a local (cyclical) decrease in abundance of 
blossoms of Red Gum, Yellow Gum and Red Ironbark. 


Over the same three years, the number of observations of Spotted Turtle-dove, Welcome Swallow 
and European Goldfinch increased. Spotted Turtle-doves and European Goldfinches may have 
started (or recommenced) breeding near our house. Why the number of Welcome Swallows in 
summer and autumn might have increased is unclear to me. 


Summing up 

Clearly, a three-year series of weekly observations in one small area allows for only very limited 
conclusions to be drawn. Still, some of these conclusions are quite interesting. When tied in with 
data from similar observations in other areas, as is being done through the RAOU’s Australian 
Bird Count Project (c/o Australian Museum, Sydney), data such as these will help give a good 
indication of periodical and long-term trends in populations of Australian bird species. 
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I started the systematic recording after an inspiring talk by Richard Loyn at the annual Scientific 
Day of the Royal Australian Ornithologists’ Union in Canberra, in May 1986. My wall charts 
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The Tasmanian Wilderness Calendars for 1994 are available through the Club at 
a cost of $ 14.00. 

If anyone is interested in obtaining one please contact a committee member who 
will pass on your request to Glenise Moors. 


Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highwy Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 

Wednesday December 8, 6:30 pm. 

Christmas breakup. We will meet for dinner & socialising. 
Please bring a plate of food and cutlery. 


Wednesday February 9 1994, 7:30pm. Members slide night. Please let John Guley (49 3479) 
know if you can bring some slides. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday December 3, 7:30pm. 

Speaker: Liz Raven, Land for Wildlife extension officer in Benalla, will speak on the Superb 
Parrot project and the work being done by the communities of Picola, Nathalia and Numurkah 
areas. 

Bird of the Night: Brown Falcon 


Excursions 

Sunday December 19: We will meet at the home of Jack and Jean Ipsen for a pre-Christmas get- 
together. Bring your own refreshments. 

Please note: this is a week later than the usual excursion date. 


Sunday February 13 1994: a 13km (return distance) canoe trip up the Campaspe River from Lake 
Eppalock. We will leave Havlin Street at 8am, and start canoeing from the Metcalf Pool Caravan 
Park at 9am. This will be a combined trip with the Bendigo Alpine Club. We suggest you bring 
lunch, drink, sunscreen, bathers, hat and life jacket. Please notify John Guley if you are coming. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. . 
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